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the definite agreement that upon the promulgation of all the Siamese codes 
specified in Article II, and after a definite period of time, Siam acquires 
fullest rights of jurisdiction over causes pertaining to Americans, and 
that the United States so agrees to an ultimate and complete relinquish- 
ment of extraterritorial jurisdiction. 

The arrangement thus marks the recognition of a definite advance in 
the condition of Siam, and of one inconsistent with the long-continued 
maintenance of foreign courts on Siamese soil. It is gratifying that the 
United States should formally so reckon with these facts. Its policy in 
so doing is in harmony with the spirit manifested in one of its treaties with 
another oriental country, and evincing a readiness to aid and encourage 
the reform of the local judicial system with a view to bringing about 
the relinquishment of extraterritorial privileges. The effect of the 
present treaty and protocol upon the future contractual relations of Siam 
with other states is incalculable. The new arrangement must serve to 
inspire fresh negotiations contemplating equal concessions by European 
Powers. Upon China and certain other countries the influence of this 
new token of the progress of Siam, as well as of the cooperation of the 
United States, must be far-reaching. With President Harding's ratifica- 
tion of the compact, there is brought home to enlightened opinion in every 
land a fresh consciousness of the fact that the potentialities and aspirations 
of every eountry under every sun are unlimited, and normally, under fair 
guidance, may be productive of judicial institutions capable of meting out 
exact justice to resident aliens of any nationality, and, therefore, worthy 
of general respect. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 



THE TREATY BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

On April 20, 1921, the Senate of the United States advised and con- 
sented to the ratification of the treaty between Colombia and the United 
States, concluded on April 6, 1914. The treaty was signed on behalf of 
the United States by Thaddeus Austin Thomson, then Minister of the 
United States to Colombia, and by six plenipotentiaries on behalf of 
Colombia, the principal one being Francisco Jose Urrutia, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

The purpose of this treaty was, as stated in its preamble, "to remove 
all the misunderstandings growing out of the political events in Panama 
in November, 1903; to restore the cordial friendship that formerly char- 
acterized the relations between the two countries, and also to define and 
regulate their rights and interests in respect of the interoceanic canal, 
which the Government of the United States is constructing across the 
Isthmus of Panama." 
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The purpose of the two countries has remained unchanged, and there- 
fore the preamble of the original treaty was advised and consented to 
by the Senate, that body replacing "is constructing" by "has constructed," 
inasmuch as the Canal, then in progress, has since been completed and 
opened to the commerce of the world. To effectuate the purposes, the sum of 
$25,000,000 gold was to be paid by the United States to Colombia "within 
six months after the exchange of the ratifications. ' ' This clause disappears, 
but the money remains. In the amended treaty, it is all to be paid in 
Washington. The sum of $5,000,000 is to be paid within six months after 
ratification, and from the date of the first payment the balance, that is to 
say, the sum of $20,000,000, is to be paid in four equal installments of 
$5,000,000 each. In the original treaty the money was to be paid in gold. 
In the amended treaty, it is to be paid in dollars, but it is believed that 
there can be no objection on the part of Colombia to receive the $25,000,000 
even though it should not be in gold. This obligation appears in the 
second article of the amended treaty instead of the third of the original, 
but it will be equally agreeable to Colombia to have it appear in an earlier 
than in a later article. 

The purpose of the treaty, however, was not merely to remove "the 
misunderstandings" between Colombia and the United States "growing 
out of the political events in Panama in November, 1903," but also to 
remove, in so far as they could be removed, the misunderstandings between 
Colombia and Panama. 

In the fourth article of the original treaty, Panama was to be recog- 
nized by Colombia as an independent nation and its boundaries defined. 
By the recognition of Panama as an independent nation, separate and 
distinct from Colombia, and the determination of the boundaries between 
the two, the two countries would be in a position to meet as equals and 
to arrange their business upon a footing of equality, as is the case with 
other nations. The United States, anxious to be helpful to each, agreed 
in the original fourth article and in consideration of this recognition on 
the part of Colombia, to take steps immediately after the exchange of 
ratifications to "obtain from the Government of Panama the despatch of 
a duly accredited agent to negotiate and conclude with the Government 
of Colombia a Treaty of Peace and Friendship with a view to bring about 
both the establishment of regular diplomatic relations between Colombia 
and Panama and the adjustment of all questions of pecuniary liability 
as between the two countries, in accordance with recognized principles 
of law and precedents." This article is retained in the amended treaty 
without change, other than that its number is changed from four to three. 

The second article of the original treaty, which becomes the first of 
the amended treaty, has a number of changes. The first is an addition 
which vests in the United States the title "entirely and absolutely" and 
"without any encumbrances or indemnities whatever" to the canal and 
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the Panama Railroad. The canal is the property of the United States 
according to the treaty "with Panama of November 18, 1903. Colombia 
was not a party to this treaty, but this clause recognizes the right which 
the United States obtained to the canal from Panama, through whose terri- 
tory it passes. In like manner the railway belongs to the United States 
and in this clause Colombia recognizes this ownership and removes any 
cloud from that title, as far as Colombia is concerned. 

The balance of Article I, originally Article II, of the Colombian treaty, 
confers upon Colombia the right to use the canal for the transportation 
of its troops, materials of war, and ships of war, without paying charges 
to the United States; the right to transport the products of its soil and 
industry, as well as its mails, free of duty other than what the United 
States would pay under like conditions; the right to use the railway 
between Ancon and Cristobal or any other railway when the canal is 
interrupted and closed to traffic, upon a footing of equality with the United 
States; and, finally, the right to transport at actual cost, which shall not 
exceed one-half of the freight levied upon similar products of the United 
States, "coal, petroleum and sea salt, being the products of Colombia, for 
Colombian consumption, passing from the Atlantic coast of Colombia to 
any Colombian port on the Pacific coast, and vice versa." 

Certainly, these are valuable privileges. They are concessions of a 
very generous nature, and they are in addition to the lump sum of twenty- 
five million dollars which the United States undertakes to hand over to 
Colombia in pursuance of its purpose, "to remove all the misunderstandings 
growing out of the political events in Panama in November, 1903." 

The purpose of the United States in so doing, is expressed in actions, 
not words, and "actions," they say, "speak louder than words." This, 
apparently, was the opinion of the Senate, which rejected Article I of the 
original treaty, conceived in the following language: 

The Government of the United States of America, wishing to put at rest all ' con- 
troversies and differences with the Republic of Colombia arising out of the events from 
which the present situation on the Isthmus of Panama resulted, expresses, in its own 
name and in the name of the people of the United States, sincere regret that anything 
should have occurred to interrupt or to mar the relations of cordial friendship that 
had so long subsisted between the two nations. 

The Government of the Eepublic of Colombia, in its own name and in the name of 
the Colombian people, accepts this declaration in the full assurance that every obstacle 
to the restoration of complete harmony between the two countries will thus disappear. 

If this article had been inserted in the preamble, and had been followed 
by the material concessions stated in the first article of the revised treaty 
and the proffer of good offices to Colombia and Panama in the third, the 
treaty should, it is believed, have been ample, according to international 
usage, to restore friendly relations. The purpose expressed in the actual 
preamble, the material concessions, and the proffer of good offices, to which 
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are added twenty-five million dollars of American currency, would seem 
to constitute a very real desire to restore friendly relations. 

Overdoing is perhaps as questionable as underdoing. As it is, there 
must have been very serious grounds for paying such a large sum to 
Colombia. What are these grounds? A reference to earlier treaties between 
Colombia and the United States and between Great Britain and the United 
States is necessary to a correct understanding of the international situation 
and the relation of the Isthmus of Panama to the United States. 

The advantages had long been foreseen of a canal through the Isthmus 
of Panama, and it was only a question of time until the attempt should 
be made to cut the Isthmus and to unite the oceans — the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The settlement of the northwestern boundary of the United States 
by the treaty of June 15, 1846, with Great Britain, and the acquisition of 
California through the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded with Mex- 
ico on February 2, 1848, extended the United States across the entire conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the rush of adventurers to that State in 1849, across vast 
stretches of territory then uninhabited, amid great hardships and the 
loss of much time, turned attention to Panama and the project of securing 
a short passage from the east to the west through a canal. 

Great Britain was likewise interested in such a project. Colombia, 
or, as it was then called, New Granada, was fearful that foreign Powers 
might seek to acquire the Isthmus, and for this reason Mr. Mallarino, its 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, applied in 1846 to the Government of the 
United States to enter into a treaty which should protect Colombia against 
the seizure of the Isthmus. He called attention to what he considered the 
undue encroachments by Great Britain in South America, and stated that 
if that country should acquire the Isthmus of Panama, "the empire of 
American commerce in its strictly useful or mercantile sense would fall 
into the hands of the only nation that the United States can consider as 
a badly disposed rival." It was, however, not solely the interests of the 
United States which he had in mind. He spoke for Colombia and the 
Spanish- American republics, of which his own country was one. Thus, he 
continued : 

It would be perfectly superfluous to mention the political consequences that would 
be entailed upon America. This dominion or ascendancy would be equally ruinous to 
the commerce of the United States and to the nationality of the Spanish-American 
republics, most direful for the causes of democracy in the New World, and a constant 
cause of disturbance of the public peace in this our continent. 

He therefore proposed a treaty between the United States and Colombia 
which, in consideration of certain commercial concessions, would assume 
the obligation "of guaranteeing the legitimate and complete or- integral 
possession of those portions of territory that the universal mercantile 
interests require to be free and open to all nations. ' ' And he likewise stated 
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that the commercial concessions should be the consideration for the obliga- 
tion, as "otherwise New Granada would be obliged to grant the same 
privileges unconditionally to England." 

As a result of this request, the treaty of December 12, 1846, was nego- 
tiated by Mr. Benjamin A. Bidlack, Charge d 'Affaires in Bogota, on 
behalf of the United States, and by Manoel Maria Mallarino, Secretary 
of State and Foreign Kelations, on behalf of New Granada. In its 35th 
article, the treaty guaranteed to the United States that "the right of way 
or transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any modes of communication 
that now exist, or that may be hereafter constructed, shall be open and 
free to the Government and citizens of the United States." 

It will be recalled that the treaty had been concluded at the request 
of Colombia, in order to prevent any foreign Power from seizing the 
Isthmus. The protection of the United States was wanted, and therefore 
advantages and concessions were to be offered the United States as a 
consideration for the desired protection. Therefore, "to secure to them- 
selves the tranquil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, and as 
an especial compensation for the said advantages, and for the favors they 
have acquired by the 4th, 5th, and 6th articles of this treaty," the United 
States was to agree and did actually oblige itself in the treaty to ' ' guarantee 
positively and efficaciously to New Granada by the present stipulation the 
perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned Isthmus with the view that the 
free transit from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or em- 
barrassed in any future time while this treaty exists, and in consequence 
the United States also guarantee in the same manner the rights of sove- 
reignty and property which New Granada has and possesses over the said 
territory. ' ' 

It is evident from the origin of the treaty and from the express wording 
of the article in question that the guarantee was to inure to the benefit of 
the United States and to secure Colombia against the aggression of a 
foreign power. The neutrality would, however, be affected in case of a 
civil war, in which contingency the United States could intervene to prevent 
the interruption of transit across the Isthmus. 

To obtain a right against Colombia was one thing; to obtain it against 
Great Britain was another. The relative positions of Great Britain and 
the United States at the time made it seem to American statesmen of that 
day the part of wisdom to share what they might not hope to acquire 
alone, and as a partner prevent exclusion from a great enterprise. There- 
fore, John M. Clayton, Secretary of State, on behalf of the United States, 
and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, British Minister to the United States, on 
behalf of Great Britain, concluded a treaty — the so-called Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty — on April 19, 1850, by which those two countries agreed to facilitate 
the construction of a canal across Central America and "to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
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whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connects North and 
South America, and especially to the interoeeanic communications, should 
the same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are 
now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepee or Panama." 

Later, the United States desired not merely to be a partner in such a 
venture but to be the sole party. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty stood in 
the way. After much negotiation Great Britain agreed to abrogate that 
treaty, leaving the United States free to take the initiative without the co- 
operation of Great Britain. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was therefore 
expressly abrogated by the treaty of November 18, 1901, commonly called 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, owing to the fact that Secretary Hay negoti- 
ated it on behalf of the United States and Lord Pauncefote, Ambassador 
to the United States, negotiated it on behalf of Great Britain. 

The way was now clear for the United States to build a canal. It finally 
decided against a canal through Nicaragua in favor of a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, if satisfactory arrangements could be made with 
Colombia. Colombia proposed such a treaty, and also the financial con- 
sideration for the use of its territory. Therefore, the so-called Hay-Herran 
Treaty was concluded on behalf of the United States by Secretary of State 
Hay and by Tomas Herran, on behalf of Colombia, on January 22, 1903. 
It authorized the United States to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
then a part of Colombia, and it granted the United States for the period 
of one hundred years, subject to renewal by the United States as long 
as it might desire to do so, a zone from ocean to ocean through which the 
canal should run. 

In consideration of this authorization and grant and other rights set 
forth in the treaty, the United States agreed to pay the sum of $10,000,000 
in gold coin "after its approval according to the laws of the respective 
countries," and also an annual payment during the life of this convention 
of $250,000 in like coin beginning nine years after the date aforesaid. 

The ratification of the treaty was advised and consented to by the 
Senate of the United States on March 17, 1903. It was submitted to the 
Congress of Colombia, but that body adjourned on October 31, 1903, with- 
out ratifying the treaty. The State of Panama resented the failure to 
approve the treaty to such an extent that a revolution broke out on 
November 2d. Forty-two marines from the U. S. 8. Nashville were landed 
at Panama the next day, and again on the succeeding day, in order to 
protect American men, women and children. The United States appar- 
ently took no action other than to prevent the transportation of Colombian 
or Panaman troops across the Isthmus in order to keep that line of com- 
munication open in accordance with what it conceived to be its rights under 
the treaty of 1846 with Colombia. 

In 1902 there had been a revolution in Panama and the United States 
acted in September of that year as it did in November of the ensuing year. 
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Thus, Commander McLean, commanding the V. 8. 8. Cincinnati, informed 
the commander of the Colombian forces and the commander of the insur- 
gent forces — 

that the United States naval forces are guarding the railway trains and the line of 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama from sea to sea, and that no persons whatever 
will be allowed to obstruct, embarrass, or interfere in any manner with the trains or 
the route of transit. No armed men except forces of the United States will be allowed 
to come on or to use the line. All of this is without prejudice or any desire to interfere 
in domestic contentions of the Colombians. 

The revolution of 1902 failed. The revolution -of 1903 was successful. 
Panama's representative, Mr. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, appeared at Wash- 
ington, asking recognition of Panama. This was accorded on November 
13, and on November 18, 1903, he signed a treaty on behalf of the Republic 
of Panama, Secretary of State Hay signing on behalf of the United States. 
By this treaty, ratified by both parties, the United States obtained a right 
to build the canal through the territory recognized by Panama and the 
United States as belonging to the former as a sovereign state. On the 
same day Prance recognized the Republic of Panama, and within the 
course of the month it was recognized by China, Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. 

Colombia complained of the action of the United States, and proposed 
to submit to arbitration at The Hague "the grievances" growing out of 
the political events in Panama in November, 1903. This proposal Secre- 
tary Hay refused in a note to the Colombian minister, dated January 5, 
1904, on the ground that these "grievances" were of a "political nature 
such as nations of even the most advanced ideas as to international arbi- 
tration have not proposed to deal with by that process," and that "ques- 
tions of foreign policy and of the recognition or non-recognition of foreign 
states are of a purely political nature and do not fall within the domain 
of judicial decision." 

On a later occasion, Secretary of State Root replied on behalf of the 
United States, to the same contentions in a note to the Colombian Minister, 
dated February 10, 1906, in which he said: 

The real gravamen of your complaint is this espousal of the cause of Panama by 
the people of the United States. No arbitration could deal with the real rights and 
wrongs of the parties concerned unless it were to pass upon the question whether the 
cause thus espoused was just — whether the people of Panama were exercising their 
just rights in declaring and maintaining their independence of Colombian rule. , We 
assert and maintain the affirmative upon that question. We assert that the ancient 
State of Panama, independent in its origin and by nature and history a separate po- 
litical community, was confederated with the other States of Colombia upon terms 
which preserved and continued its separate sovereignty; that it never surrendered that 
sovereignty; that in the year 1885 the compact which bound it to the other States of 
Colombia was broken and terminated by Colombia, and the Isthmus was subjugated 
by force; that it was held under foreign domination to which it had never consented; 
and that it was justly entitled to assert its sovereignty and demand its independence 
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from a rule which was unlawful, oppressive, and tyrannical. We cannot ask the people 
of Panama to consent that this right of theirs, which is vital to their political exist- 
ence, shall be submitted to the decision of any arbitrator. Nor are we willing to permit 
any arbitrator to determine the political policy of the United States in following its 
sense of right and justice by espousing the cause of this weak people against the 
stronger Government of Colombia, which had so long held them in unlawful subjection. 
There is one other subject contained in your note which I cannot permit to pass 
without notice. You repeat the charge that the Government of the United States took 
a collusive part in fomenting or inciting the uprising upon the Isthmus of Panama 
which ultimately resulted in the revolution. I regret that you should see fit to thus 
renew an aspersion upon the honor and good faith of the United States in the face of 
the positive and final denial of the fact contained in Mr. Hay's letter of January 5, 
1904. You must be well aware that the universally recognized limitations upon the 
subjects proper for arbitration forbid that the United States should submit such a 
question to arbitration. In view of your own recognition of this established limitation, 
I have been unable to discover any justification for the renewal of this unfounded 
assertion. 

Both countries were anxious to find a way out, and, pursuant to a 
suggestion made to Secretary Root when he visited Colombia on his return 
from South America in 1906, Mr. Enrique Cortes, then Colombian Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, was transferred to Washington in order to work out 
a settlement of the differences with Secretary Root. Their negotiations 
resulted in the so-called tripartite agreement, consisting of three treaties — 
the first between Panama and the United States, the second between Colom- 
bia and the United States, and a third between Colombia and Panama, 
dated January 9, 1909, to be ratified as one and the same instrument and 
only to go into effect when each of the three had been ratified by each of 
the three contracting parties. 

According to the treaty with Colombia, Panama was to transfer to 
Colombia for a period of ten years the annuity of $250,000 to be paid 
by the United States to Panama. Colombia was to be allowed free transit 
over the canal and railroad for mails, troops, etc., and was to retain owner- 
ship of the fifty thousand shares of capital stock held by Colombia in the 
Panama Canal Company. In consideration of the ten annual payments, 
amounting in all to $2,500,000, and the concessions made to Colombia 
in the use of the canal and the railroad across the Isthmus, friendly 
relations were to be restored between the two countries; Colombia was 
to acknowledge the independence of Panama, and agree to a settlement 
of the boundaries between the two countries. The differences between 
Panama and the United States were either settled by the treaty or were to 
be by recourse to arbitration in certain contingencies. 

The special concessions to Colombia contained in the treaty between 
that country and the United States were, through Secretary Root's prac- 
tical foresight and diplomatic skill, agreed to in advance by Great Britain, 
which might perhaps have objected to some of them as inconsistent with 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. 
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These treaties were approved by the Senate of the United States and 
by the Republic of Panama. Unfortunately, the treaty between the United 
States and Colombia was rejected by the Congress of Colombia, to which 
it was submitted and the government overturned which had concluded and 
which advocated the treaty and the settlements of which it formed a part. 

In President Taft's administration, Mr. James T. DuBois was sent as 
minister of the United States to Colombia. Very sympathetically and very 
deftly he established friendly relations with the members of the government 
to which he was accredited, and in a letter written on his return to Wash- 
ington to Secretary of State Knox, dated September 30, 1912, he thus 
diagnosed the situation : 

In investigating the causes of the rejection of the Root-Cortes treaty, I asked many 
prominent persons in various walks of Colombian life what were the serious objections 
to this treaty, and the replies were to this effect: 

"Five years after President Roosevelt had taken Panama from us with rank injus- 
tice, your Government, still under his chief magistracy, offered us a paltry $2,500,000 
if Colombia would recognize the independence of her revolted province, fix our frontier 
at a further loss of territory, open all our ports free to the refuge of vessels employed 
in the canal enterprise, and exempt them from anchorage or tonnage dues, renounce 
our rights to all of our contracts and concessions relating to the construction and 
operation of the canal or railroad across the Isthmus, release Panama from obligation 
for the payment of any part of our external debt, much of which was incurred in the 
interest of Panama, and enter into negotiations for the revision of the treaty of 1846, 
which five years before had been openly violated by the United States in their failure 
to help maintain the sovereignty over the rebellious province which they had solemnly 
guaranteed. The reply was to this, banishment of our minister who negotiated the 
treaty, and all South America applauded our attitude." 

These are the sentiments that are universal in Colombia to-day, and they are in- 
creasing from year to year. Conversing discreetly with many persons in the Republic, 
I found no one free from the spell of the spirit of reproach and condemnation. I did 
find, however, a genuine desire among the people of all classes that the United States 
and Colombia should, at the earliest possible moment, reach a just and honorable 
settlement of this unfortunate dispute. 

A great change has come to the Colombian mind within the past year. When I 
reached Bogota in the autumn of 1911, I found a universal demand for arbitration. 
When I left Bogota, last July there was an open desire for direct negotiations, and it 
was tbe general belief that these should take place at the Colombian capital. 

Secretary Knox conferred with President Taft, who agreed to the 
resumption of negotiations along the lines suggested by Mr. DuBois, as 
appears from the following letter, dated November 30, 1912 : 

The White House, 
Washington, November 30, 1912. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

I have your letter of November 29, with reference to the settlement of the questions 
between this Government and Colombia. I have read the communication of Minister 
Dubois and your proposed instructions to him and the suggested treaty. The propo- 
sition consists in the United States submitting to arbitration the question whether, 
taking into consideration the stipulations of the treaty between the United States and 
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Panama, and the status quo of Panama, as thereby recognized, the Government of 
Colombia or the Government of the United States is the owner of the reversionary 
rights of the Panama Railway. If the arbitral tribunal shall find that this reversion- 
ary right is still owned by the Government of Colombia, then it shall be empowered to 
assess and award, and it shall assess and award, the amount of indemnity which shall 
be paid by the Government of the United States to the Government of Colombia for 
such right, and such sum so awarded shall be paid by the United States within one 
year from the date of such award. 

Second. The purchase by the United States of the right to build a canal on the 
Atrato route for $10,000,000, the said sum of $10,000,000 to be paid to include also the 
lease in perpetuity to the Government of the United States of the island of Old Provi- 
dence and the island of St. Andrews. 

Third. The Government of the United States undertakes to act on behalf of the 
Government of Colombia to bring about an adjustment, by reference to an impartial 
tribunal of arbitration, or otherwise, of the pending question of the northwestern 
boundary of Colombia. 

And, finally, the ratification (by Colombia) of the Root-Cortes treaty. 

If I understand these four parts, it would involve the United States substantially 
in the payment of $10,000,000, in addition to its liability under the Root-Cortes treaty. 
While I think the sum stipulated to be paid is a large one, I believe the advantage of 
settling the questions is so great that I would not hesitate to recommend such a treaty 
to the Senate for its ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wiixiam H. Taft. 

Hon. P. C. Knox, 

Secretary of State. 

The negotiations started by Mr. DuBois did not bear fruit during the 
tenure of his office. Time, however, was in favor of a settlement, and, on 
April 6, 1914, Mr. Thomson was able to conclude on behalf of the United 
States a treaty with the Colombian plenipotentiaries calculated in the 
opinion of the contracting parties "to remove all the misunderstandings 
growing out of the political events in Panama in November, 1903." 

The ratification of this treaty was advised and consented to by the 
Senate on April 20, 1921. It is in the Department of State ready to be 
exchanged when Colombia shall likewise have approved the treaty and 
is willing to proceed to an exchange of ratifications. 

That this may take place, at no distant date, must surely be the hope 
of those who wish to see the friendliest of relations exist between the United 
States of Colombia and the United States of America, and even of those 
who hesitate to approve the settlement, but who desire the friendliest of 
relations among the American republics. Eightly or wrongly, the misun- 
derstandings growing out of political events in Panama in November, 1903, 
are not confined to Colombia. They have to a greater or less degree affected 
the relations of the republics of the western world. Whatever differences 
of opinion there may have been as to the propriety of the settlement, it is 
believed that there will be none as to its immediate and ultimate effect. 

James Beown Scott. 



